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STUDY-DISCUSSION DOCU- 
MENT: "THE CHURCHES, 
RACE RELATIONS AND 
INTERGROUP TENSIONS" 


The first draft of a study and discus- 
sion document, “The Churches, Race Re- 
lations and Intergroup Tensions,” for use 
in preparation for the writing of a resolu- 
tion to be presented to the Denver Assem- 
bly of the International Convention will 
be sent to the churches in February, 1959. 
Following the pattern of the past two 
years, the staff of the Department of So- 
cial Welfare, UCMS, will prepare a “first 
draft.” Church groups and individuals are 
encouraged to submit their evaluations, 
suggestions for changes and critical com- 
ments to the Department by May 1, 1959. 


A Variety of Steps Involved 


Sometime after May 1, the Department 
will rewrite the document taking into ac- 
count the recommendations from the 
churches. This re-written statement, in the 
form of a resolution will then be present- 
ed to the Society’s Board of Trustees. If 
approved for submitting, the resolution 
will then go to the International Conven- 
tion for consideration by the Committee 
on Recommendations and finally in the 
plenary sessions of the Assembly. 


The Concern and Pattern 


The area of concern for this year’s state- 
ment is “The Churches, Race Relations 
and Intergroup Tensions.” 


The document this year will follow the 
general pattern of last year’s—a general 
‘statement of theological affirmation, an 
outline of the more important issues that 
are discernable and suggestions for study 
and action by church groups. 


PUBLISHED BY DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
THE UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
222 South Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana 


SUMMER VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE PROJECTS 


“For the first time in my life I really 
had to think and to defend the way I 
thought and felt... .As I gave of myself, 
I discovered there are many things in life 
that are more important than the petty 
ones around which I was centering my 
life. . .” Such expressions summarize the 
conclusions of young people who have 
shared a volunteer service experience for 
a few weeks. 

Through the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, UCMS, the Disciples of Christ pro- 
vide opportunities for the youth of our 
churches to participate in the voluntary 
service program, The summer of 1959 
offers a wide variety of possibilities. 

Disciples’ Projects 

(1) A work camp at Dos Palos in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California. The 
project is to construct a community center 
for seasonal agricultural workers who have 
settled in a depressed rural area south of 
the Dos Palos community but adjacent to 
it. The camp is open to 15 college age men 
and women who can give 8-9 weeks of 
service. Tentative dates: June 22-August 
21. Cost: $100 plus travel. 

(2) Mental Hospital Unit at Anna, Ill. 
This is a joint project with the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of the State of Illi- 
nois. The work will be under the direction 
of a trained staff member and will be de- 
veloped with consideration to values for 
the volunteer service group as well as the 
service which will be rendered the institu- 
tion and its patients. This project will be 
limited to 10 young men and women of 
college junior age level and above. Cost: 
approximately $100 plus travel. Tentative 
dates: June 12-August 14. 

Ecumenical Projects 
The U. S. ecumenical projects include 


programs in Wayne County, New York, 


‘(Continued on Page 9) 


January, 1959 


"“A-WAR" CONCEPT 
QUESTIONED BY WORLD 
COUNCIL STUDY GROUP 


A study group of the World Council of 
Churches has issued a preliminary report 
on “Christians and the Prevention of War 
in the Atomic Age” which radically chal- 
lenges traditional rationalizations which 
churchmen have depended upon to sup- 
port the necessity of war. 


Emphasizing the tentative nature of 
their findings developed in three-years of 
discussion, the ecumenical group agreed 
that Christians should seriously consider 
whether “Although nuclear armaments are 
possessed by nations of which Christians 
are citizens, Christians must never con- 
sent to their use in all-out-war .. . Chris- 
tians should openly declare that the all- 
out use of these weapons should never be 
resorted to... if all-out-war should occur, 
Christians should urge a cease fire, if nec- 
essary on the enemy’s terms, and resort to 
non-violent resistance.” 

In justifying their thinking the theo- 
logians and laymen said “‘we want to make 
clear that in our view the killing, and 
what may actually be more abominable, 
the mutilating of whole populations by 
all-out war, could mean worse suffering 
and might be less justifiable than even the 
acceptance of defeat under the conditions 
imposed by a tyrannic victor.” The Com- 
mission looked upon surrender as a “high- 
ly hypothetical” situation that was not 
likely to occur but felt nevertheless that 
it must be faced. 


The study group recognized that small 
wars were preferable to big ones but felt 
“the Christian cannot accept this justifi- 
cation of limited war.” But even though 
Christians cannot justify “limited war” 
the study group felt that it was obliged 
to admit that such wars will take place 


(Continued on Page 9) 


CREEDS IN COMPETITION: A CREATIVE FORCE 
IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


Dr. Leo Pfeffer in his recent book, 
Creeds in Competition (Harper & Broth- 
ers), develops the theme that the U. S. 
has recently become the scene where Prot- 
estantism, Catholicism and Judaism are 
in competition with each other, and with 
other forces, to shape the institutions of 
American culture. This has happened only 
recently—and has happened only in Amer- 
ica. Only in recent years have Catholics 
and Jews gained sufficiently first class citi- 
zenship to be truly competitors. 


Dr. Pfeffer believes competition in the 
cultural market place is good. He sees it 
as superior and uniquely American when 
contrasted with the relationship of church 
and state in other countries—and with 
previous adjustments in church-state rela- 
tionship in the U. S. In other situations 
the church is (or has been) in power over 
the state—or has entered into partnership 
with the state. In the U. S. now, religious 
groups are free to compete with each other 
to influence the entire American culture. 


Specific Examples 


Using many examples, Dr. Pfeffer 
points out that each of the major religious 
bodies has, at times when it could, used 
the power of the state to enforce its own 
cultural pattern on the entire community. 
He feels that nationally, none of the three 
religious bodies has sufficient strength to 
dominate the making of federal laws—but 
that perhaps both the Catholics and Prot- 
estants have sufficient power to veto par- 
ticular proposals. 
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(He cites the proposed appointment of a 
Vatican Ambassador as a case of Protest- 
ant veto; the defeat of any bill to provide 
federal aid to education that did not include 
parochial schools, as a case of Catholic 
veto.) 

One of his interesting examples is the 
field of censorship of obscene literature. 
He traces the origin of the anti-obscenity 
laws on the books of all 48 states to New 
England puritanism. The first of these 
laws was in Vermont in 1821. Since that 
time, in the period up to 1900 Protestant- 
ism was the militant leader in seeing that 
such legislation was enforced. According 
to Pfeffer, Protestantism in recent years 
while not giving up its doctrine of the 
sinfulness of obscenity, has given up the 
idea of compulsion. He quotes a Protes- 
tant spokesman: 

“Protestants believe the conscience of the 
individual Christian should be the guide in 


the reading of books and the viewing of 
plays, movies, and television .. .” 


The NODL 


The Roman Catholic church took up 
where Protestantism left off. The National 
Office for Decent Literature was formed 
by the Catholic Bishops in 1938. This 
organization has given militant leadership 
in banning from the general public, as 
well as for Catholic communicants, what- 
ever it defines as obscene. 


It has instigated local community com- 
mittees, enlisting the cooperation of Prot- 
estant and Jewish leaders where possible. 
It has developed the use of the economic 
boycott as an extra-legal weapon for use 
on book or news dealers who refuse to 
“voluntarily cooperate” by removing from 
sale items listed by the NODL. So effec- 
tive and so enthusiastic has been the Cath- 
olic crusade that Pfeffer concludes: “. . . 
Catholicism . . . is proving more effective 
than was Protestantism in the enforce- 
ment of Protestantism’s moral standards 
and its anti-obscenity laws.” 


Other Illustrations 


Pfeffer’s other illustrations include: 
public education; parochial schools; pro- 
hibition; gambling; birth control; di- 
vorce; communism; civil liberties; Zion- 
ism. 

Lewis H. DEER 


ON TRIAL 


Peacetime conscription is once more up 
for trial! Again and again in the last twen- 
ty years the Disciples of Christ meeting 
in their International Conventions have 
listened to the evidence and pronounced 
the verdict—guilty/ ... Guilty of a colos- 
sal waste of money; gwlty of indoctrinat- 
ing whole generations of our people with 
the military psychology; guilty of inter- 
ference with education; gui/ty of subvert- 
ing and undermining the morals of ado- 
lescents; guilty of gross unfairness to the 
poorer classes of youth who are much 
more subject to the draft than are the 
well-to-do; guilty of complete ineffectual- 
ness in the face of the requirements of the 
armed forces in age of atomic warfare. ... 
And, now, peacetime conscription is again 
up for trial. 


Unless Congress acts to extend it, the 
present draft law allowing the government 
to induct young men 18% to 26 into the 
armed services will lapse on June 30, 1959. 
Selective service would remain and all 
young men would have to register, but 
they could not be drafted into the armed 
forces. It is almost certain, of course, that 
the Congress will be pressured to extend 
the present law to allow for continuation 
of conscription. 


Now is the time therefore, when those 
who oppose peacetime conscription— 
either on moral or pragmatic grounds— 
should speak their piece. 


What Should They Do? 


First, they should organize small (6, 8 
or 10 persons) local groups to meet once 
a month to keep in touch with the status 
of this issue and to write, telegraph, tele- 
phone or personally contact their Senators 
and Congressman to express their opin- 
ions concerning it when it comes up for 
consideration in Congress. Letters to Con- 
gressmen and Senators should be drafted 
early but they should be sent when the 
issue is being considered, not before. Sec- 
ond, they should order copies of pamphlets 
and reprints giving the facts about con- 
scription and distribute them among their 
friends. Third, they should write “letters 
to editors” of the local newspapers ex-— 
pressing their convictions. Fourth, they | 
should talk to ministers and ministerial as-_ 
sociations asking them to go on record on 
the issue. 


BARTON HUNTER 
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WHERE YOUR TAX DOLLAR GOES THIS YEAR 


Whether you are 6 or 60 your average per capita tax burden for fiscal 1958 is $426. 


The Government expects to collect a total of $73.5 billion from taxes, customs and other receipts. Individual 
income taxes account for only 52% of these receipts; excise taxes for another 12%, of which more than half will 
come from tobacco and liquor. Corporation taxes are estimated at 29%. 


Federal spending is estimated at $72 billion. The national security program, veteran services and benefits, 
and interest on the public debt, which was largely accumulated during the two World Wars, will continue to 
consume more than 75% of the total budget. 


The $1.5 billion surplus will be used to reduce the national debt. 


CONGRESS VOTED $59.1 BILLION FOR FISCAL 1958 


The percentage of appropriations allocated to military activities in 1958 is less than in fiscal 1957. 
This year 75¢ of each tax dollar is assigned to national defense, military security and past wars. In 1957, 
78¢ was used for such programs. 

More funds are being allocated to agriculture this year, especially to the commodity disposal programs which 
are of particular importance in raising living standards throughout the world. Reimbursements to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for aiding needy people at home and abroad in fiscal 1956 total more than 1 billion. Funds 
for the sale of agricultural commodities for foreign currencies have been increased 1/ billion above 1957. 

An additional $450 million is being channeled into the development of human resources and foreign 


aid of a non-military nature. 


| The table on the following pages breaks down new appropriations only. Interest on the national debt and other permanent 
appropriations account for an additional $8,539 million. Funds carried over from fiscal 1957 are not included in the 

totals although we have shown some of this carryover in italicized notations, e.g., military aid of $574,800,000. These sums 
are all available for expenditure. In addition, the Government has just announced that it may ask for $737 million of supple- 


mental funds to carry it through the year. 
P. Last year’s appropriations, shown in this table for purposes of comparison, do not include $456 million of supplemental 


funds voted in the spring of this year. 


Appropriations have been grouped by function, instead of Department, in an attempt to reflect the major purposes for 


) which they are to be spent. 


I. 


Ill. 


IV. 


REGULAR ANNUAL CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1958 FISCAL YEAR, 
JULY 1, 1957-JUNE 30, 1958, COMPARED WITH REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS, 57. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND MILITARY SECURITY 
Defense Department: 
Air Force 
Navy 
Army ee 
Office of the Secretary and other inter-service activities 
Atomic Energy Commission (includes non-military development) 
Merchant Marine (includes some non-military funds) 
Emergency Defense Agencies 
Selective Service System 
Acquisition of strategic and critical materials 
National Security Council 
Military aid to other countries (in addition to $574,800,000 from 
unobligated balances) including military assistance, economic 
aid to help maintain military establishments, and administrative 
expenses of NATO and of the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act 


COST OF PAST WARS 

Veterans Administration 

Unemployment Compensation to veterans and administration of 
Bureau of Veterans’ Re-employment Rights 

Cost of administering $270.5 billion National Debt (this figure does 
not include $7.9 billions interest due on the National Debt). 

Memorials and Army cemeterial expenses 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission and Japanese war claims 


(Dollars rounded to thousands; 
% rounded to nearest hundredth.) 


$16,830,220,000 
10,131,355,000 
7,629,550,000 
704,225,000 
2,323,633,000 
56,479,000 
48,196,000 
27,000,000 
6,700,000 
700,000 


2,031,500,000 


39,789,558,000 
1957— 41,708,448,000 


4,665,505,000 
37,342,000 
45,900,000 


9,359,000 


790,000 
~ 4,758,896,000 
1957— = 4,852,623,000 


FOREIGN AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS (NON-MILITARY) 


United States Economie Aid (Development Assistance) — 
$52,000,000 from unexpended balances 

Development Loan Fund 

United States Technical Cooperation (Point Four), in addition to 
$12,000,000 from unobligated balances 

Technical Cooperation—Organization of American States 

Special Assistance! 

Refugee Programs: 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
United States Escapee Program 

International Educational Exchange Activities 

Payment of Ocean Freight on shipments of clothing, medicines, etc., 
by Voluntary Agencies (not including ocean freight for surplus 
agricultural commodities of $12.6 million, fiscal 1956) 

Administrative Expenses, Mutual Security Program (includes mili- 
tary expenses) 

United States contributions to UN Programs: 
UN Technical Assistance 
UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
UN Refugee Fund (UNREF) 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees— 
$23,800,000 from unexpended balances 

“Atoms for Peace”’—$4,450,000 from unexpended balances 

Emergency Famine Relief Abroad (fiscal 1956) 

Other Donations of agricultural commodities (fiscal 1956) 


OTHER FOREIGN RELATIONS APPROPRIATIONS 
Contributions to international organizations for regular activities 
United States representatives at international organizations 


300,000,000 


113,000,000 
1,500,000 
225,000,000 


12,500,000 
5,500,000 
20,800,000 


2,200,000 
37,327,000 
15,500,000 


11,000,000 
2,233,000 


94,484,000 
271,200,000 
1,112,244,000 


1957— 905,624,000 


36,232,000 
1,357,000 


II I 


67.29 % 
69.80% 
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1.88% 
1.52% 


Saturday, November 16, 1 - 10 p.n. 
Friends Center, 1830 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Benefit: Friends Committee on Legislation and 
listener-—sponsored radio station KPFA 


You are cordially invited to come and bring your friends ~- 
and meet other FCL members in an informal atmosphere over a 
cup of coffee. 


Any books, prints, records or art objects you may care to 
donate willtbe joyfully received at the Friends Center. Or 
call lirs. Whitsett, SK 1-358 for pick-up. 
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FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


FISCAL YEAR: JULY 1957 TO JUNE 1958 


total: $59.1 billion 
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aviation, coast guard, 
post office, weather 7.0 
housing, labor, 
commerce, resources 2.3 health, education, social security 5.7 


FIGURES SHOW % OF TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
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{DEOGRAMS 


PHILADELPHIA 


VIII. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS — | 
Post Office Department (includes $2.6 billion of anticipated revenues) 
Bureau of Public Roads? 
Airports and Aviation 
Coast Guard 
Weather Bureau and Advisory Committee on Weather Control 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Federal Communications Commission 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 


1957— 


IX. HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 


National Capital Planning Commission and Housing Authority 


1957— 


X. COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Regulation of Domestic and Foreign Ccmmerce and Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors 
Small Business Administration 
Census Bureau and National Bureau of Standards 
General Administration of Department of Commerce 


1957— 


XI. LABOR 
Unemployment Compensation (not including veterans) 
Mediation and Regulation of Labor Disputes 


Information, standards, statistics, administrative costs 
1957— 
XII. ADMINISTRATION OF LAW 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
General expenses of Justice Department (not including administra- 
tion of Japanese war claims) 
Federal Prison System 
Administration of Courts 
Treasury Department—Bureau of Customs, Secret Service, Nar- 
cotics control, Tax Court 
Subversive Activities Control Board 


1957— 


XII. GENERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 
Operation of Congress and the Capitol 
Executive Office and White House Expenses 
Tax collection, auditing, and financial management 
Civil Service Commission and General Services Administration 
Administration of territorial governments and D. C. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (except the education and welfare pro- 
gram) and Indian Claims Commission 
Miscellaneous, including claims against the Government 


3,325,000,000 


40,093,000 
496,585,000 
226,295,000 

38,680,000 

13,950,000 

8,300,000 
5,000 


4, 148,908,000 
4,427,399,000 


120,170,000 
1,656,000 


121,826,000 


161,563,000 


58,313,000 
102,235,000 
22,010,000 
3,090,000 


185,648,000 


127,597,000 


287,652,000 
17,230,000 


7.02 % 
7.41% 
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0.21% 
0.27 %o 
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0.31% 
0.21% 


ll 


28,824,000 ~ 


333,706,000 


327,546,000 


101,450,000 
49,600,000 


39,685,000 
35,750,000 
38,562,000 


57,869,000 
375,000 


323,291,000 


306,897,000 


104,729,000 
4,027,000 
411,218,000 
284,640,000 
35,793,000 


50,128,000 
2,981,000 


__ 893,516,000 


1957—  1,371,736,000 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


$59,134,111,000 


1957—$59,755,081,000 


(1) This item is for emergency aid, economic and military, 
Hungarian refugees. 


(2) Does not include assistance for repair and construction of h 
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and such special programs as malaria eradication and aid for 


: ighways which is expected to total $1.5 billion i 
Such aid comes out of a Federal Highway Trust Fund, fi i oie Atal ne ree 
motor vehicles. Fund receipts, 1958, are estimated at $21 Lal Cm LS heii ie Seabees on 
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VII. 


OTHER FOREIGN RELATIONS APPROPRIATIONS—Continued 


United States participation in Cultural Exchange and Trade Fairs 
United States Information Agency 

Panama Canal Zone Government and operation 

Expenditures in Berlin and Austria, Joint Control Areas 

State Department appropriations other than above 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 

Agricultural Research and Extension Service 

Soil Conservation 

Soil Bank—conservation reserve program 

Soil Bank—acreage reserve program 

International Wheat Agreement 

Commodity Credit Corporation—restoration of capital impairment 
in fiscal 1956 (exclusive of milk for schools, armed services and 
veterans ; and food donations) 

Sale of surplus commodities in foreign currencies (fiscal 1956) 

REA and Farmers Home Administration—operating expenses only. 
(1958 loans authorized—REA, $239 million; F.H.A., $204 million) 

Other activities—Department of Agriculture, including administra- 
tion of the Department 


NATURAL RESOURCES NOT PRIMARILY AGRICULTURAL 
Rivers, harbors, flood control 

Bureau of Reclamation 

Forest Service 

National Parks 

Bureau of Mines and Federal Mine Saftey Board of Review 
Geological Survey 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

Bureau of Land Management 

Office of Secretary of Interior (salaries, administration) 
Bonneville, Southeastern and Southwestern Power Administrations 
TVA 

Federal Power Commission 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

Grants to States for aid to aged, blind, and dependent children 

Administrative expenses—public assistance and social security 

Office of Education 

Payments to local school districts in defense areas 

Assistance for school construction in defense areas 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Museums and D. C. educational and medical institutions _ 

Public Health Service including grants to States, excluding Indian 
Health 

Disaster Assistance to States 

Grants to States for maternal and child welfare 

Children’s Bureau 

School Lunch Program 

School Milk Program (fiscal 1956) 

Armed Services and Veterans’ Milk Program (fiscal 1956) 

Indian Health, Education and Welfare 

Donations of agricultural commodities for domestic relief (fiscal 
1956) additional donations of $206.7 million were made from 
customs receipts 

Food and Drug Administration 

National Science Foundation 

Miscellaneous educational activities, including Office of Secretary 


1957— 


1957— 


1957— 


1957— 


15,145,000 
96,200,000 
17,516,000 
11,500,000 
134,572,000 


312,522,000 


352,210,000 


215,542,000 
333,615,000 
162,940,000 
600,000,000 

92,931,000 


806,657,000 
637,000,000 

38,120,000 
158,761,000 


3,045,566,000 
1,383,987 ,000 


640,631,000 
179,974,000 
119,216,000 
75,480,000 
25,923,000 
36,000,000 
25,355,000 
27,480,000 
6,973,000 
35,087,000 
13,317,000 
5,530,000 


1,190,966,000 
1,156,165 ,000 


1,600,000,000 


2,200,000 
48,302,000 
127,000,000 
41,700,000 
50,830,000 
21,726,000 


519,520,000 
25,000,000 
41,500,000 

2,000,000 
100,000,000 
45,299,000 
7,295,000 
102,690,000 


128,000,000 
9,300,000 
40,000,000 
5,102,000 


2,917,464,000 


2,673 ,286,000 


Ill 


2.01% 
1.93% 


4.93 % 
4.47 %o 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE ECONOMY DRIVE 


When President Eisenhower submitted to Congress the largest 
peacetime budget in the country’s history, cries of distress rang 
throughout the land. Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
remarked that “there are a lot of places in this budget that 
can be cut.” The Republican delegations in both houses of 
Congress approved resolutions pledging efforts to reduce spend- 
ing; Democrats were equally concerned. Subsequently the 
President reduced his request for new funds to $64 billion. 
Congress gave him $59 billion. 


What does this sum mean in terms of the programs which 
promote international understanding and improve living con- 
ditions at home and abroad? 


UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMS. No money was appro- 
priated for a United Nations ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
program. There is no such program, largely because the 
United States maintains that we cannot afford to contribute 
until defense expenditures are reduced. Thus the extremely 
modest proposal for a $250 million Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development is still only a proposal. 


The United States contribution to the United Nations TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE program is continued at the 1957 level. 
It should have been increased because of the growing demand 
for aid. The United States donation is less than one penny 
out of every $100 of our national income, yet Congress insists 
that we are contributing too large a share of the total program. 


UNITED STATES ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL AS. 
SISTANCE. Over 75% of United States bilateral aid con- 
tinues to go for military assistance and defense support. Eco- 
nomic programs are being cut. The President asked that 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT aid be expanded 25% in 1958, 
but Congress cut this request so deeply that the program may 
be reduced 25% below the 1957 level. 


For TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Congress made available 
only $125 million instead of the $151.9 million requested. 
This cut may cause the elimination of new programs planned 
for Ghana, Argentina, Morocco, Tunisia and the West Indies. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PRO. 
GRAM under which the United States sends specialists to edu- 
cational institutions in underdeveloped areas and brings for- 
eigners to the United States is another casualty of “economy”. 


Northern California: 

FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
1830 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 15, CALIFORNIA 


(1) $10 Supporting Membership. 
CL) $5 Participating Membership 
L $3 Student Membership 


Address 
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Members help support California and Washington programs 
Washington Newsletters, special bulletins, Voting eee es 


I enclose Fj a Contributing Membership of $15__, $25__, $50__, $100__. 


1 $25 Group Membership (10 copies of all Newsletters, etc., sent 
to specified address for distribution) 


The President asked that the program be expanded 50%. Con- 
gress granted only a slight increase. The Senate Appropriations: 
Committee agreed that the total sum could be “effectively and: 
profitably” utilized, but argued that it is necessary to reduce 
“Federal expenditures which do not impair our security.” 


AID TO EDUCATION. According to Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Marion B. Folsom, two million Ameri- 
can children are in overcrowded classrooms, and 800,000 are: 
on half-day schedules. The President requested $451 million 
to help meet this problem. He did not push his program; ; 
and Congress rejected it. Thus our children are anotherr 
“casualty”. 


INDIAN HEALTH. Congress cut the President’s request | 
for funds for construction of Indian clinics and medical quar- - 
ters by nearly 50% despite a warning that “the level of health: 
among the Indians stands in sharp and unfavorable contrast | 
with that of the population as a whole.” 


Cuts are not restricted to Social Welfare. Defense cuts; 
have brought accusations of “unilateral disarmament’! 
even though funds for past and present wars still con-: 
stitute over 75% of all appropriations. 


The President asked Congress to increase MILITARY AS- 
SISTANCE to 40 nations by 10%. Congress cut the poten- 
tial program below last year’s. Congress also cut the re-— 
quest for DEFENSE SUPPORT—that is economic aid to 


bolster countries with disproportionately large military estab- 


_ lishments—by 20%. Most of this aid is programmed for Viet- 


nam, Korea, Turkey, Taiwan, and Pakistan and tends to divert 
resources from long-term economic development. 


For UNITED STATES MILITARY EXPENDITURES the 
President was given less than he requested and less than was 
appropriated in 1956. Some of this cut was supported by the 
Administration which is trying to hold defense spending to 
$38 billion per annum. 


THESE APPROPRIATIONS ARE NOT THE END OF 
THE STORY. Some programs required by law will need ad- 
ditional funds to cover expected demands. Other programs 
may be cut as a result of a Budget Bureau directive to all 
agencies to take “positive action” to keep expenditures for 


1958 “at or below” 1957. 
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A SUGGESTED AGENDA FOR CONGRESS IN 1959 


The 86th Congress meets on January 7, 1959 with Democrats commanding majorities of 64 to 34 in the Senate 
and 283 to 153 in the House. The fate of the bills soon to be introduced will depend in large measure on the 
developing relationship among three forces—the Eisenhower Administration, the Democratic leadership under 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson and Speaker Sam Rayburn, and the strengthened Democratic liberals in Congress. 


This Congress has an opportunity and responsibility to deal with some of the major challenges of our time: 


e how to increase international cooperation, end the arms race and develop means of settling international 


disputes without war or threats of war; 


e how to end hunger, poverty and disease and achieve world economic development by democratic means; 
e how to develop nuclear energy and the use of outer space for peaceful purposes only; 
e how to insure human rights and an adequate education for all people, at home and abroad. 


Here are some specific legislative steps the new Congress can take to advance toward these goals: 


RATIFY POSSIBLE TREATY TO END 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 


Representatives of the United States, Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union are meeting now in Geneva to try 
to hammer out an agreement to end nuclear weapons 
‘tests. Many knotty problems remain to be solved but 
at the time this Newsletter is written reasonable prog- 
ress has been made. (The East-West Conference on 
surprise attack, which began in Geneva November 10, 
adjourned in disagreement, December 18.) 


It is reported that several draft articles have already 
been approved. Under Article 1, each nation would 


agree: 


“A. To prohibit and prevent the carrying out of nuclear weap- 
ons test explosions at any place under its jurisdiction or control. 


“B. To refrain from causing, encouraging or in any way 
participating in, the carrying out of nuclear weapons tests 
explosions anywhere.” 


Article 2 establishes a control organization. The details 
of the control system, which must still be worked out, 
pose some extremely difficult questions: the numbers 
and location of inspection stations, the nationality 
of personnel, the freedom of mobile inspection teams, 
and the checks the testing powers will retain over the 
control system. 


If agreement is reached, the treaty must be brought to 
the Senate for ratification. The House would also need 
to approve implementing legislation. Such a trail blaz- 
ing treaty could lessen radiation danger and open the 
way for more comprehensive steps toward real dis- 
armament. 
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PASS STRONG DISARMAMENT RESOLUTION 


With the world’s people searching and praying for 
peace, Congress should again affirm its stand on dis- 
armament, as the Senate did in the Flanders-Sparkman 
resolution in 1953 and the Symington resolution in 
1955. 


The Democratic Advisory Council’s “State of the Union 
Message” of December 8, 1958 advocated “expansion 
of our defensive capabilities.” It added: 
“Mankind must get control of the weapons of modern war. 
The most immediate step in this direction should be for the 
United States to propose in the United Nations a reliable 
stage-by-stage plan, to be enforced by the United Nations, for 
substantially total disarmament down to the levels needed for 
local policing.” 


SUPPORT DISARMAMENT SUBCOMMITTEE 


This Senate Subcommittee, now under the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, should be given adequate funds. 
Members are: Hubert H. Humphrey, Minn., chairman; 
Russell B. Long, La., John F. Kennedy, Mass., Alexan- 
der Wiley, Wisc., Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa, and 
William Langer, N. D. 


SPEND MORE FOR PEACE, LESS FOR WAR 


The priority given to military expenditures has meant 
that badly needed education, health and economic 
assistance programs both at home and abroad have 
been cut back or not adequately increased. Last year 
over $53 billion or 73% of all money appropriated by 
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Congress went for current military expenditures and 
the cost of past wars (see November 1958 Newsletter). 
Secretary of Defense McElroy has indicated his 
Department will ask for more money this year. 


STUDY ECONOMICS OF DISARMAMENT 


Marquis Childs commented recently that “too many 
Senators” have “a stake in protecting big aircraft or 
missile contracts, This is something rarely talked 
about but it has been widely recognized. These con- 
tracts mean employment and prosperity back home. 
To interfere with them would cause serious economic 
and political dislocation.” 


Last year the California Legislature memorialized Con- 
gress “to provide for a series of studies . . . of the eco- 
nomic problems of disarmament... .” Congress ought 
to take action to implement this resolution. (For more 
information see FCNL study, “Questions on Disarma- 
ment and Your Job,” 10¢ plus postage. ) 


Legislation to assist economically depressed areas in 
the United States, which will be pushed in 1959, could 
provide valuable experience in developing techniques 
to assist in a changeover to a peacetime economy. 


HELP INSURE PEACEFUL USE OF SPACE 


Congress should strongly advocate an end to missiles 
tests and urge a strengthened civilian space program. 


In terms of money and scientific talent, the arms race 
is now concentrated mainly on developing means of 
delivering nuclear weapons to the target. Scientists 
have warned that inspection of a missiles control agree- 
ment will become extremely difficult if not impossible 
within a few years, when intercontinental missiles 
loaded with H-bomb warheads are developed and hid- 
den away underground awaiting only the touch of a 
button to send them on their way. Ending missiles 
tests now could prevent this from occurring. Scientists 
Say an international agreement to do this would be 
inspectable. 


At the UN General Assembly this fall the United States 
and the Soviet Union agreed upon the need for “inter- 
national cooperation in the study and utilization of 
outer space for peaceful purposes,” but were unable 
to agree upon an agency to accomplish this end. At 
the Geneva Conference on surprise attack, the United 
States reportedly submitted a paper illustrating a 


possible system for observation and inspection of 
ballistics missiles. 


Whether the civilian peaceful space program will re- 
ceive increased emphasis will depend in large measure 
on whether the new civilian National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is given more support than it 


has received to date on appropriations, personnel and 
specific projects. 


REVIEW FOREIGN POLICY 


The Special Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee under the chairmanship of Senator 
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_ extension to June 30, 1963. (See the December News- | 
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J. William Fulbright of Arkansas is now engaged in 
a two-year $300,000 study of overall American foreign 
policy. 


Among other things, the proposals for disengagement, 
“denuclearization” and thinning out of forces in Central 
Europe should be given much more attention. 


REVISE CHINA POLICY 


Negotiations should be undertaken to include the Peo-. 
ple’s Republic of China in disarmament agreements | 
and in efforts for political settlements in the Far East. 
As part of the process of negotiation, Congress should | 
encourage the Administration to recognize Communist | 
China, support UN representation, revise trade and. 
travel policies, and urge the Administration to clarify’ 
the conditions under which, in its view, such policies. 
could be adopted. 


END THE PEACETIME DRAFT 


On June 30, 1959 the government’s authority to induct 
young men 18% to 26 into the armed forces will ex-. 
pire. The Selective Service System and the registration 
process are permanent legislation and will continue 
unless Congress takes further action. i 


The Administration is expected to ask for a four-year 
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SUPPORT INTERNATIONAL j 
ECONOMIC GROWTH a 


5 
A much larger United States economic assistance pro- 
gram is essential to meet the needs of the underdevel- 
oped nations. The gap between developed and under- 
developed countries is widening despite the assistance 
now being given. Non-military foreign aid should be 
separated from the military aid program, and ance 


letter for fuller analysis of this issue. ) 


United States economic aid and technical assistance 
should be channeled through the UN and other inter. 
national programs. Agricultural surpluses should be 
more widely used to feed hungry people and assist 
economic development. Reduction of trade barriers 
should be accelerated. . i 


Congress should: 


1. Provide More Capital for the Development Loan 

Fund, which was approved by Congress in 1957 
with initial capitalization of $300 million. In 1958 i 
added another $400 million. The demands for loan 
has been so great that all available funds will be com-. 
mitted by January. 


2. Provide More Capital for the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund. : a ae 
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3. Urge Continued Administration Efforts to Establish 
an International Development Association as pro- 


posed by Senator A. S. Mike Monroney. 


4. Separate Military and Non-Military Foreign Aid. 
| There is increasing dissatisfaction in Congress over 
the emphasis on foreign military aid. 


On August 25 members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee wrote President Eisenhower stating their 
/concern about the “serious distortion” in the foreign 
aid program. They charged that U.S. military aid has 
helped maintain unpopular regimes in power, dis- 
tracted attention and energy from more pressing prob- 
lems, and created and perpetuated military hierarchies 
which “endanger the very values of individual freedom 
which we seek to safeguard.” 


On November 24, President Eisenhower appointed a 9- 
member panel, chiefly generals, admirals, and former 
Department of Defense officials, to study the military 
assistance program. 


5. Make Greater Use of Agricultural Surpluses. 
America’s agricultural surpluses can be a tremen- 
dous blessing in a hungry world. The human mind 
which can devise methods to send rockets to the moon 
should also be able to find ways of getting more surplus 
food to hungry people without interfering with normal 
channels of trade. It costs well over a million dollars 
a day just to pay storage costs on present surpluses. 


The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, commonly called “P.L. 480,” is the major device for 
distributing America’s agricultural abundance at home 
and abroad. Important portions of the law expire on 
December 31, 1959. Congress will need to review and 
expand the provisions of the law and urge the Adminis- 
tration to make greater use of authority already 
granted. More foreign currencies should be used for 
grants for economic development, health and educa- 
tional projects. Title I] of the law providing for dis- 
aster relief through governments and distribution 
abroad of surplus foods by voluntary agencies ought 
to be made permanent legislation. 


Government price support policies should be geared to 
encouraging the production of foods such as dried 
milk, fats and oils needed to supplement diets, rather 
than the production of wheat and corn which are in 
over supply. 


The UN Food and Agriculture Organization should be 
given more authority to plan the production, storage 
and distribution of food to meet world hunger. 


6. Increase Funds for UN Technical Assistance and 
Special Fund. Congress should revise the base on 
which the United States 40% contribution to these 
‘programs is computed, to include the assessed and 
audited local contributions of the participating 
countries. 


7 y) 

7. Support “World Refugee Year,” approved by the 
ra ON eederAl Assembly to begin ‘in June 1959. The 
United States now has a limit of 33 1/3% on its con- 
tributions to the UN Refugee Fund. During the World 
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At the FCNL Meeting in Washington, December 
0-7, four Legislative Priorities for the coming year 
were approved: 


Work for World Disarmament 
End Peacetime Conscription 


Support Human Rights in the United States, 
including legislation on civil rights, civil liber- 
ties and American Indians 


Encourage International Economic Growth 


A new Statement of Legislative Policy for 1959- 
60 was approved. Copies are available on request. 


Refugee Year it should make an additional contribu- 
tion which does not have to be matched by other 
Governments. 


Congress should also amend the McCarran-Walter Act 
to permit greater opportunity to resettle refugees in the 
United States, especially some of the “hardship cases.” 
It should continue and expand the authority to admit 
orphans and tuberculous aliens. 


8. Authorize U.S. Participation in a New Organization 

for Trade Cooperation, which would administer the 
tariff reductions and trade rules agreed to by the 37 
signers of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


9. Increase Funds for Exchange of Persons and 
Cultural Exchange. 


SUPPORT DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES 


Control the Filibuster by enacting a rule which will 
allow a majority of the Senate to act after full and 
fair debate. 


Under the present rule, debate can only be shut off by 
the affirmative vote of 2/3 of the Senate. Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson is supporting a change 
which would allow 2/3 of the Senators present and 
voting to stop a filibuster. This modification would 
merely be a return to the ineffectual formula of 1917- 
49, Senators Douglas-Humphrey-Case and Javits are 
supporting an additional modification which would 
allow a majority to impose cloture 15 days after a 
cloture petition is filed. After that each Senator could 
still talk for 1 hour. 


We suggest you write your Senators to support 
» an amendment of Rule 22 which would allow 
cloture by majority vote after full debate. 


Reform House Rules. The Rules Committee is respon- 
sible for scheduling legislation, already approved by 
other committees, for debate on the House floor. It 
has frequently used this power to bottle up bills sup- 
ported by a majority of the House. Various proposals 
have been advanced for remedying this situation. One 
would authorize bypassing the Committee after 21 
days; another would expand Committee membership. 
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ENACT CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Support Broad Program. The closing of 13 southern 
schools with an enrollment of more than 16,000 stu- 
dents has increased pressure for civil rights legislation. 
Last year Senator Paul Douglas and 15 other Senators 
supported a bill, which will be re-introduced, to: 1. 
Authorize the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to (a) provide technical aid and financial grants 
to localities trying to eliminate school segregation, and 
(b) prepare desegregation plans for districts which are 
not complying with Court decisions; 2. Give the Attor- 
ney General authority to (a) enforce these plans, and 
(b) ask for injunctions to prevent minorities from 
being deprived of equal protection of the laws. 


Pass a Bill giving the Department of Justice authority 
to intervene in anti-Negro and anti-Semitic bombings. 


Extend Civil Rights Commission which is due to ex- 
pire in the fall of 1959. 


DEFEND RIGHT TO TRAVEL ABROAD 


Last year the Supreme Court struck down State De- 
partment regulations providing for the denial of pass- 
ports on grounds of political association or beliefs. 
The Court held that these regulations are not author- 
ized by present law. The President asked Congress 
to write the regulations into law, but Congress failed 
to act before the end of the session. 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and 6 other Senators 
introduced a constructive counter-proposal asserting 
the right to travel. This bill—which will be reintro- 
duced—would also prohibit the President from for- 
bidding peacetime travel to such areas as China. 


REVISE AMERICAN INDIAN POLICY 


In 1953 Congress declared that Federal supervision 
and control of Indian affairs should be terminated 
“as rapidly as possible.” The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
adopted this policy with alacrity. Most Indians have 
expressed alarm over it. 


<a> 
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Congress should approve a resolution de-emphasizing; 
early “termination” and placing greater emphasis on} 
improving health, education, economic opportunites, . 
and living standards of all Indians. 


Additional appropriations will be needed for Indian 
education and welfare programs. The Public Health: 
Service wants and needs authority to initiate a com-- 
prehensive sanitation program on reservations. 


GIVE ADEQUATE AID TO EDUCATION 


Aid Construction. According to latest estimates, 1.9) 
million children are attending half day sessions or: 
studying in substandard buildings. 132,000 qualified | 
teachers are needed by the elementary and secondary’ 
school systems. 


As a minimum Congress should appropriate substan-- 
tial sums for school construction to equalize oppor-- 
tunities for the nation’s children. A more far-reaching} 
proposal was last year’s Murray-Metcalf bill which, 
would have made $1 billion to $4.5 billion a year’ 
available to the states for school construction and. 
teachers’ salaries. 


Revise Loyalty Oath required of all recipients of Fed-- 
eral funds under the National Defense Education Act: 
of 1958. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, has said that this requirement 
will do no good. The American Association of Univer- : 


~ sity Professors has called it “thoroughly harmful”: “it 


singles out persons in education as objects of suspicion; 
it imposes a ‘test oath’ repugnant to our traditions... .” 


VOTE STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Now that Alaska is a State, Hawaii should be given 
similar status as soon as possible. 


An index of subjects covered in the 1958 NEWS- 


LETTERS is available on request from the FCNL office. 
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\ ON THE PROBLEMS OF ALCOHOL 
Reprinted with permission Methodist Board of Tomine Washington DC, 
‘ | 
ff January 1959 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE OUTLETS 
OUTNUMBER CHURCHES by 131,040 
As alcoholic beverages have become more and more accepted 
in our present day society, its distribution and sale continues 
to spread through the nation. 
Today there are 131,040 more alcoholic beverage outlets in 
the United States than the combined total of churches, synagogues 


and temples. 


Here are the latest available figures: 


Retail Dealers in Liquor 2155970 
Retail Dealers in Beer 162, 057 
TOTAL 437,933+ 


Churches and Synagogues 


Protestant 279,744 
Roman Catholic . Dew 1T 
Jewish 4,079 
Eastern Churches ares Yap 
Old Catholic and Polish 
National Catholic 5o 1: 
Buddhist 49 
TOTAL 306,893° 
- more - 
1. "Statistics Relating to the Alcohol and Tobacco Industires," 
Internal Revenue Service. June 30, 1957. Table One. 
2. Landis, Benson Y. '1959 Yearbook of American Churches,"’ 


National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA. New York 1958. Pg. 267 
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During the year which ended June 30, 1958, statistics show 
a 3,856 decrease in alcoholic beverage outlets. On the other 
hand, Americans gained 1,444 churches in 1957. 


LIQUOR ADS TO CARRY WOMEN 
BUT RADIO-TV GETS COLD SHOULDER 


Recent actions by members of the Distilled Spirits institute, 
liquor trade association, reflects controversies over alcohol ad- 
vertising. 


Reversing a 22 year self imposed ban on the use of women in 
liquor ads, DSI set the stage for a barrage of "dignified" ladies 
selling the cocktail idea, but not holding on consuming the stuff. 


The question of whether women should appear in liquor ads has 
raged for several months. Many distillers and their advertising 
agencies have claimed the ban long outmoded. The issue was drama- 
tized a year ago when Puerto Rican rum merchants began using women 
in ads placed with US publications. The practice was discontinued, 
following a warning by Senator Warren G. Magnuson of Washington, 
chairman of the US Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, that the practice might touch off reaction strong enough 
"to -lead to the prohibition of all forms of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising." 


DSI members have reaffirmed their voluntary ban on the use of 
radio-tv for advertising liquor. The ban was originally adopted 
in 1936 to cover radio and was expanded in 1948 to include television. 
The National Association of Broadcasters also bans liquor ads in its 
own code. 


The broadcasting controversy began this fall when radio station 
WCRB of Boston announced it would accept liquor ads, but restricted 
them to after 10 p.m. and to program sponsorship only (no spot ads). 


WMOT of Manitowoc, Wis. also announced it would accept ads, but 
later reversed its position because of "lack of interest by the 
industry.'' WMOT pulled out of the NAB after NAB president, Harold 
Fellows was quoted widely as saying a broadcaster who accepts liquor 
advertising is "selling his birthright for a $20 bill." 


KADY , St. Charles, Mo., decided to poll its listeners to see 
what their reaction would be to liquor ads. At the end of two weeks 
the responses totaled seven to one against liquor on the air. 
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“A-BOMB" CONCEPT... 
(Continued from Page 1) 


and to suggest limits to war as guidance 
to those in authority. 

In the discussion of “limited war” and 
principles of discipline that might guide 
those in authority, the study group was 
split into three varying points of view. All 
groups agreed that: all-out nuclear-war 
was indefensible, and if nuclear war did 
occur, it should be halted as quickly as 
possible. But the majority insisted that 


{ guidance to governments included the 


necessity of suggesting specific limits on 


| weapons. While recognizing that the 


Christian ethic could not permit use of 
nuclear weapons, the majority suggested 
that for others—megaton nuclear explo- 
sives were the top limit. Megaton (one 


' million tons of T.N.T.) bombs are dis- 


tinguished from kiloton (one thousand 
tons of T.N.T.). Suggesting specific limits, 
the majority admitted, would bring objec- 
tions from those who say it would “limit 
unduly the freedom of military action” 
and others, who claims it means—a “tacit 
consent to the use of smaller atomic weap- 
ons.” Still, it is just such specific proposals 
that must be studied, the majority de- 
clared. 

A non-pacifist minority was grateful for 
the majority’s limitations but insisted 
that, “it is the responsibility of the Church 
to declare itself immediately for the re- 
fusal of either the possession or use of the 
hydrogen bombs.” A pacifist minority 
said, “that the atomic age had only fur- 
ther accentuated the necessity for the 
Christian Church in keeping with obedi- 
ence to the Gospel of love, to reject not 
only the H-bomb, but participation in war 
itself.” 

The Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs (CCIA) criticized the 
“surrender on the enemy’s terms” state- 
ment and the proposal that a nation must 
not be the first to use a megaton weapon. 


‘CCIA also questioned whether it was wise 


to toss out the “balance of deterrence” 
theory that today inhibits wars. 

Among the twelve Study Group mem- 
bers were Sir Thomas Murray Taylor, 
Principal and Vice Chancellor, University 
of Aberdeen, and Rear Admiral Sir An- 
thony Buzzard, London. 
® Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the World Council office, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Rosert A, FANGMEIER 
—— 
JANUARY, 1959 


FREE COPY OF ALCOHOL 
LEAFLET AVAILABLE TO 
DISCIPLE CHURCHES 


A discussion leaflet on alcohol entitled 
“Make a Christian Choice Regarding Al- 
cohol” is the second in a series of ‘“Chris- 
tian Choice” leaflets prepared by the De- 
partment of Social Welfare, UCMS. Well 
illustrated, and packed with facts, the 
leaflet urges study in the light of Chris- 
tian ethics of such topics as social respon- 
sibility, personal abstinence, reluctant par- 
ticipation, moderation, indulgence and al- 
coholism. 


The new leaflet is designed primarily to 
promote discussion. It outlines various at- 
titudes towards alcohol and invites church- 
men to take a frank look at their own 
viewpoint in the light of Christian ethics. 
© Sample copies of this new leaflet may be 


obtained free, upon request. Write: Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, UCMS. 


© Quantity purchase rates: 75c per dozen, 
$5.00 per hundred. Order From: Christian 
Board of Publication, Box 179, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


SUMMER VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE PROJECTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Bloomington, Ind., Estes Park, Colo., 
New Windsor, Md. Dates range from as 
early as June 12 through August 30. Costs 
vary from $40 through $100, Ecumenical 
Work Camps abroad are being developed 
in Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle 
East and 12-15 countries in Europe. Most 
ecumenical work camps are of four weeks’ 
duration. Fees for stateside projects in- 
clude registration, room, board, and insur- 
ance. For overseas the fees include the ad- 
ditional items of orientation session, and 
travel from U. S. port to landing on con- 
tinent of service. 


Added to the foregoing opportunities is 
the ministry to agricultural migrants in 
the Central Region and in California; 
also, individual service such as intern- 
ships in community centers, inner city 
churches and a few special institutions. 
Scholarship Aid is available for all projects 
and subsistence pay for the migrant min- 
istry and individual service. 
© For complete information and applica- 


tion, write: Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS, 222 S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis. 


RutH E. MILNER 
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READING FOR YOUR 
SERMONS 


Haskell M. Miller, head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Ethics at Wesley Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Washington, D. C., is the 
author of the practical book, Understand- 
ing and Preventing Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy.(*) 


Active in numerous child welfare and 
family councils, Dr. Miller, out of his ex- 
perience and study, has brought together 
practical resources and suggestions for in- 
dividuals, church, family, and community. 
He believes that “the churches are deeply 
involved in the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, whether or not it is their con- 
scious purpose to be, and that they cannot 
escape the challenges which it presents to 
them.” 


How the Church Can Help Where De- 
linquency Begins (*) is a recent book 
written by Guy L. Roberts, minister, First 
Methodist Church, Clarkston, Washing- 
ton. The core material is from a study, 
“The Religious Backgrounds and Atti- 
tudes of One Hundred Fifty Protestant 
Juvenile Delinquents,” made at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1952. However, 
additional material and insights are a part 
of this book in which “the focal point of 
writing is upon the delinquent.” 


Dr. Roberts feels strongly, ‘‘after sev- 
eral years of extensive work with problem 
children and their families, that the 
Church has a vital role, perhaps the key 
role, to play in both the prevention and 
cure of their mental and social ills.” 


(*) These books may be secured from the 
Christian Board of Publication, Box 179, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“You and Your Adopted Child,” by 
Edna LaShan, a new Public Affairs pam- 
phlet, provides help for parents of adopted 
children. Such parents may have some 
special problems, however, generally 
speaking, the qualities that make for suc- 
cessful parenthood are basically no differ- 
ent—whether the children are adopted, or 
born into the family—such is this author’s 
conclusion. Adoptive parents face the 
same questions as all parents, such as: 
‘How can we help our child develop his 
potentialities?” “How can we give him a 
feeling of security?” “How can we pro- 
vide loving guidance and protection?” 


© For a copy of this pamphlet, write: De- 
partment of Social Welfare, UCMS. 


RutH E. MILNER 
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WHAT CHURCHES ARE 
DOING THROUGH SOCIAL 
ACTION COMMITTEES 


@ First Christian Church, Seattle, Wash- 
ington—conducts a year-around Blood 
Bank Program. During the month of De- 
cember, ten units were given by members 
of the church. This would be a worthy 
project for your committee. 


@ Second Christian Church, Indianapolis, 
Indiana—carrying out special emphasis 
on the “Senior Citizens of the Church and 
Community.” The program includes: peri- 
odic fellowship meetings at the church or 
in homes; providing transportation to 
church for those who need it; taking re- 
ponsibility for attending to minor busi- 
ness affairs for those who are not able to 
do so. Each members of the Committee, 
and interested members of the church, are 
urged to “adopt a senior citizen” in help- 
ing carry out the things mentioned as well 
as other necessities. 
® Write to the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, UCMS, for an outline of specific sug- 
gestions for a Senior Citizen Program. 
@ One church in Kentucky keeps an ac- 
tive News Letter subscription list of near- 
ly one hundred persons. Each month some 
item of the News Letter is used for dis- 
cussion. So much interest has been created 
“there is never enough time for discus- 
sion.” 


Promote and use your News Letter in 
program planning and group discussion. 


@ Downey Ave., Indianapolis—conduct- 
ing “Open Forums” on specific community 
problems. Forums bringing together cross- 
section, local groups of adults and youth 
with representatives of city government, 
health and welfare and community service 
agencies, local churches. Forums to give 
information, create interest, which will 
eventuate into community-wide action 
program. 

Why not an “Open Forum” on a specific 
problem(s) in your community? (i.e. “Ree- 
reational Opportunities For Youth After 


Athletic Events,” “Services to Aging Per- 
sons,” etc.) 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 


Read elsewhere in this issue re- 
garding “Summer Volunteer Pro- 


jects.” Your Committee will want to 
explore the possibility of urging your 
church to assist a worthy young per- 
son on one of these projects. 


@ Clothing appeal—Christian Churches 
taking part in the United Clothing appeal 
of Church World Service have contributed 
103,935 pounds of clothing, January 
through November, 1958. This is in addi- 
tion to 3,913 pounds to Germany; 3,587 
pounds to Japan; 3,280 pounds to Africa; 
and many shipments to Haiti and our 
Home Mission Institutions. 


Place the clothing appeal in your 
Church’s program for this calendar year. 


@ Refugees—twerity-two churches partic- 
ipated in the Refugee Resettlement Pro- 
gram during 1958 by providing homes and 
jobs in the following states: California, six 
families; Indiana, six families; Kansas; 
Missouri; New Jersey; New York; Okla- 
homa; Pennsylvania and Texas, one fam- 
ily each; Ohio, three families. Many other 
churches are getting ready to welcome 
families. Refugees are still seeking spon- 
sors. 


° If your committee is interested write to 
Miss Ella Williams, Department of Social 
Welfare, UCMS, for further information. 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 


AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE MANUAL 


From Chapter VIII.— 
Money, Jobs and People 


“, . One cannot ignore economics ank 
love his fellow-man. Sooner or later your 
Department of Christian Action and Com- 
munity Service will have to face the facts: 
of economic life and wrestle with its prob- 
lems if it is to do its job thoroughly. 


“What are some of the projects which: 
your department may initiate? 


© “Youre 
your church’s policy of employment (i.e. 


might begin by reviewing: 


fair salariés, sick leave, retirement policy) | 
for all member of the staff (i.e. minister, 
his associate, including church custodian: 
and office secretary). 


@ “.. . organize or help organize a credit | 
UNION eee 


4 
| 


| 
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@ “Sponsoring the Labor Sunday worshi 


service .. .” 


a NRE re 
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(Other specific ideas appear in this 
Chapter.)} 


1Order from: Christian Board of Publication, Box 179, 
St. Louis, Mo.—60 cents. * 
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